John Fiske

human knowledge, winning for yourself a perma-
nent place beside Galileo and Newton.

When your "Origin of Species" was first pub-
lished, I was a boy of seventeen; but I had just
read Agassiz's "Essay on Classification" with
deep dissatisfaction at its pseudo-Platonic attempt
to make metaphysical abstractions do the work
of physical forces; and I hailed your book with
exultation, reading and re-reading it till I almost
knew it by heart. Since then "Darwinism" has
formed one of. the pivots about which my thought
has turned. And though I am no naturalist, and
cannot claim any ability to support your discov-
ery by original observations of my own, yet I have
striven, to the best of my ability, to point out the
strong points of your theory of natural selection,
and to help win for it acceptance on philosophic
grounds.

There is one place in which it seems to me that
I have thrown out an original suggestion, which
may prove to be of some value in connection with
the general theory of man's descent from an ape-
like ancestor. In the lecture on "Moral Progress"
(which along with others your son will hand you)
I have endeavoured to show that the transition
from Animality (or bestiality, stripping the word
from its bad connotations), to humanity, must
have been mainly determined by the prolongation
of infancy or immaturity, which is consequent
upon a high development of intelligence, and which
must have necessitated the gradual grouping to-
gether of pithecoid men into more or less defined
families.

I will not try to state the hypothesis here, as you
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